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EPIPHANY, 1958 


When this issue of UNA SANCTA 
reaches you, the glorious days of Christ- 
mas will be nearing their end, or per- 
haps already past. The equally glorious 
time of Epiphany, however, will be up- 
on us, The Feast of Epiphany, its oc- 
tave, and its season, have been much 


| neglected. Too often, it is only a quiet 


interlude between Christmas and Lent. 
The liturgy of Epiphany and its season 
brings us a message we cannot afford to 
neglect or soft-pedal in the Church. 
Epiphany is a season of missions. 
This theme sounds forth in the collect 
for the feast: “O God, Who by the 
leading of a star didst manifest Thy 
Only-begotten Son to the Gentiles .. .”; 
and in the Epistle: “...the Gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising.” In the spirit 
of the missionary message of Epiph- 
any, we present in this issue a discus- 
sion of the life of one of the most 
fruitful results of Lutheran mission 
work, the Church of Northern Tan- 
ganyika. The whole subject of the re- 
lation of mission churches to the par- 
ent bodies is undergoing critical re- 
thinking, as those who followed the 
discussions of the Lutheran World 
Federation last summer will recall. This 
is no less true regarding the liturgy in 
these churches. We hope Pastor John- 
son’s article will begin to open up 
some constructive thinking on the liturg- 
ical life of the “younger churches.” 
Epiphany is a time which is rife with 
special ‘“‘weeks’’. We've already seen 
announcement of a special “Bible and 
Prayer Week” officially sponsored by 
some of our Churches; and the annual 
“Church Unity Octave”, from January 
18-25, is widely observed in several 
parts of Christendom. Sometimes we've 
wondered if the cramming of special 
observances into Epiphany isn’t related 
to the above-mentioned neglect of the 
real importance of the season, Still we 


can’t deny that the announced purposes 
of the “‘weeks’’ referred to are import- 
ant. But the question remains whether 
they couldn’t be better correlated with 
the season and its emphasis. Perhaps 
another year we'll discuss this further, 
particularly the “Church Unity Octave,” 
in which there seems to be a growing 
interest. 
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THE NEW SERVICE BOOK 


It’s just around the corner! For 12 
years we've been waiting for the Service 
Book and Hymnal prepared by the 
Joint Commissions of the National Lu- 
theran Council Churches. Now we 
are told the first copies will be off the 
press in March. In the meantime an 
elaborate introductory program is being 
carried out on a regional basis. Pastor 
Engdahl’s editorial correspondence from 
Chicago describes the launching of this 
program in November. 

Because the introduction of the new 
book will focus the attention of the 
Church on its worship life in an un- 
precedented way, we have also includ- 
ed an article in this issue giving some 
suggestions on education for worship. 
It is based upon the experience of the 
author in his parish, as well as the ex- 
periences of a long list of other parish 
pastors with whom he has corresponded 
or whom he has interviewed. We do 
not pretend that this article exhausts 
the subject. We'd be pleased to hear 
additional suggestions from our read- 
ers. 

The Service Book and Hymnal will 
not be introduced overnight. It will be 
many years before all parishes are using 
it; even within a given parish the pro- 
gram of introduction will take weeks or 
even months. We hope all our pastors 
and musicians will give it all the study, 
careful planning, prayer, and enthusi- 
asm it deserves. 








THAT “QUARTERLY” ARTICLE 


A paper printed in the November 
issue of the Lutheran Quarterly which 
purports to expose to public view the 
“high-church” movement in the Lu- 
theran Church in America, has caused 
some quickened pulses among readers 
of UNA SANCTA. It has also caused 
a rise in our circulation, since, as one 
new subscriber put it, “I want to find 
out more about this movement—the 
atticle in the Quarterly has whetted my 
appetite.” 

Our first reaction to this “confiden- 
tial expose” is that, although it con- 
tains some truth, it is quite superficial. 
There is downright factual error in sev- 
eral places. The material included is 
highly selective, and much is omitted 
which would have painted a more bal- 
anced picture of the liturgical move- 
ment as it presently exists. There are 
a number of “loaded” expressions, a 





number of the conclusions hardly fol- 
low from the evidence presented. The 
author’s studied objectivity turns out to 
be a pretty thin veneer. He certainly 


seems to be unacquainted with the last — 


three years of UNA SANCTA. 

One of our correspondents writes, 
“In reading the ‘Policy’ (of the Lx- 
theran Quarterly, inside front cover) 
it seems the... article is rather ques- 
tionable. It is hardly ‘free from con- 
troversial animus’.”” We'll have to let 
the editors of the QOvxarterly be the 
judges of the impartiality of the au- 
thor. One thing we're sure of: unsub- 
stantiated intimations, resurrecting of 
skeletons-in-the-closet, and haphazard 
scholarship just don’t belong in a pub- 
lication with the high purposes and of- 
ficial backing that the Lutheran Quar- 
terly enjoys! 

Look for more discussion of this 
issue. 








“It has sometimes been alleged that the designation Una 
sancta was something specially characteristic of the Roman 
Catholic understanding of the church. Article VII of the 
Augsburg Confession convinces us of the opposite. It freely 
employs the expression Una sancta as a designation of the 
church, though in a totally different sense from the one 
common in the imperialistic Roman usage. It speaks of the 
unity of the church in its New Testament meaning. Even 
if the Roman Church uses this same word to give expression 
to its claim to be the only true church, still the Lutheran 
Confessions refuse to surrender the New Testament under- 
standing of the term as an expression for the fact that 
the Church of Christ is ome. Faith in the Una sancta is 
anchored in the gospel itself, and it is inseparable from 
faith in Christ and in the Holy Ghost. Just as Christ is 
with us every day until the end of the world, so also will 
His Church stand—perpetuo mansura—throughout all the 
change of time: ‘‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” (Matt. 16:18) 


—Bishop Anders Nygren, from “Church Unity and 
Sacramental Fellowship,” in The Unity of The Church. 
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Church and Liturgy in Northern Tanganyika 


Donald E. Johnson 


The Lutheran Church of Northern 
Tanganyika is the Church that has 
grown out of the labors begun by mis- 
sionaries of the Leipzig Society from 
Germany, and as its name indicates its 
location is Northern Tanganyika in East 
Africa. It should be emphasized at the 
outset that this is now a Church and not 
simply the extension of a foreign mis- 
sion board, and as a Church has its own 
traditions and institutions, not the least 
of these being its liturgy. 

In order to understand this Church 
better we should see a few of the ele- 
ments in its history. The initial work of 
preaching the Gospel in this area was 
begun and carried on by the Germans 
before the end of the last century, while 
the country was German East Africa; 
shortly after the end of the first world 
war the Germans had to leave, with the 
result that the work had to be carried 
on for a time by Lutherans from Amer- 
ica. After a short time the German 
missionaries were able to return, and 
they then carried on the work until the 
outbreak of the second world war, 
whereupon they were again compelled 
to leave. It was at this time that the 
Church, as an institution separate from 
the mission, was born. At this time 
Americans, for the second time, as- 
sumed leadership of the work, but were 
by no means able to supply the numbers 
of missionaries who had heretofore been 
in the area. Therefore, out of necessity, 
leadership of the Church on the local 
level passed into the hands of African 
pastors. Since the end of 1952 the mis- 
sionary administration has been in the 





The Rev. Donald E. Johnson is a pastor 
of the Augustana Church, serving in the 
Church of Northern Tanganyika, under the 
National Lutheran Council. He is presently 
on furlough, doing graduate study at Bibli- 
cal Seminary, New York. 


hands of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, U.S, A. 

When we look at the liturgy in the 
L.C.N.T. we see that traditions of wor- 
ship and church orders have already be- 
come a part of the lives of the people 
of this Church. It is the Sunday morn- 
ing Service which reaches by far the 
greatest number of people. This is 
known in the Swahili language as [b- 
ada (worship), and consists of the fol- 
lowing order: Introit, Confession of 
Sins, Kyrie, Absolution, Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, Salutation and Collect, Epistle, 
Gradual (the three-fold hallelujah), 
Creed, Hymn, Sermon, Offering, Prayer 
of the Church and Lord’s Prayer, Bene- 
dicamus, and Aaronic Benediction, fol- 
lowed by recessional of both choir and 
congregation. Thus, like many Lutheran 
churches in Europe and America this 
church uses the order of the Mass with- 
out the Communion as its main Sunday 
Service. The European character of the 
order and especially the effects of the 
periods of pietism and rationalism are 
abundantly clear. 

These services, for the most part, are 
conducted not in Swahili, the lingua 
franca, but in the tribal languages, the 
languages of the people. It should be 
emphasized that these are languages and 
not simply dialects. They are so differ- 
ent that there must be a different hymn 
and service book for each tribe. There 
are, in fact, slight variations in the lit- 
urgy in the different parts of the church, 
due to variations on the part of found- 
ing missionaries. In the towns and other 
places where the congregations are mul- 
ti-tribal, Swahili is used. 

Dear to the heart of every mature 
Christian, and for most the high point 
of Christian experience is the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. Although cele- 
brated rather infrequently in most areas 
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of the L.C.N.T., the Holy Communion 
cannot be overestimated as a factor in 
the lives of these people. Until a few 
years ago it was customary to celebrate 
the Sacrament only three times a year: 
during Advent and Lent, and once 
perhaps during the Trinity season. The 

ractice of more frequent Communion 
Is growing. Young people, especially 
students, ask for the Sacrament more 
frequently than has been the practice 
heretofore. This is one of the significant 
developments going on in the Church 
now. It is something that is happening 
without fanfare, or even conscious pur- 
poseful guidance. (There is no one 
group within the Church “pushing” 
more frequent Communion.) It seems 
to be coming as the gentle rain from 
heaven as God’s people come to a fuller 
understanding of the blessing in the 
Sacrament. 

Unfortunately, the Eucharist is still 
regarded as a “special” service, apart 
from the main worship of the Church. 
One reason for this is, however, that 
church discipline is enforced, so that 
those living in sin are not permitted to 
partake of the Sacrament. Non-Chris- 
tians and those under church discipline 
often attend the Sunday morning serv- 
ice, but are not present at the Commu- 
nion Service which is often held on 
Sunday afternoon. Thus, the Missa 
Catechumenorum and the Missa Fideli- 
um ate observed. While the need for 
strict church discipline is apparent, and 
while the need for personal preparation 
before the reception of the Communion 
is obvious, the fact that the Sacrament 
is not celebrated along with the main 
Service of the Word, and the rather in- 
frequent celebration of it, has had the 
effect of making sacramental grace 
something “‘special” in the life of the 
Christian rather than the normal bread 
of life. 

The influence of pietism on the Com- 
munion Order is seen in the inclusion 
of long exhortations, prior to the Con- 
fession of Sins. 
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Something should be said concern- | 
ing the spirit in which the people re- 
ceive the Sacrament. Those who carry 
enmities in their hearts are advised b 
their pastors not to attend. One African 
pastor has said that the Sacrament has 
many good results in the life of the 
community. People who have had quar- 
rels have worked them out and come to 
agreement and brotherhood before com- 
ing to the Eucharist. Sometimes in areas 
where the communicants are few a 
Service of the Eucharist might be post- 
poned for an hour or two while two 
irate brethren patch up their differences. 
There are those who come to the pastor 
to confess breaking of the command- 
ments, in order that they might with a 
good heart receive the Body and Blood 
of the Lord. 

So far, the African has been pre- 
served from that spirit of rationalism 
that regards the Sacraments simply as 
symbols or signs. He has no trouble 
believing and experiencing the real 
presence of Christ. That God can com- 
municate himself through earthly ele- 
ments of bread and wine is no intellec- 
tual cross to him. In the realm of Sac- 
rament, the African Christian has a 
more profound understanding of the 


faith than the Western church member | 


who doubts what he cannot rationally 
explain. Africa is today accepting many 
things from the West, but not every- 
thing. An African pastor once expressed 
the belief that his people would want 
to build a culture of their own, receiv- 
ing from Europe and America what 
can be used (for example, science) , but 
combining this with something African 
to make a new African culture. 

A third type of public liturgical serv- 
ice is the festival of Baptism and Con- 
firmation, These attract sometimes 
thousands of people. Because of the 
large attendance they are often held 
outside. Often as many as 100 or 150 
persons might be baptized at one serv- 
ice. The L.C.N.T. is a growing church, 
making inroads among the unchurched. 
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places the old forms of paganism are 
no more, so that large numbers who 
have not yet become Christian are sim- 
ply without any form of religion and 
are neither more nor less pagan than 
the average person from the West who 
is in the realm of the unchurched.) 

These festivals are the great days in 
the lives of these people—the Swahili 
word most often used for the event is 
siku kuu, meaning “great day” or 
“chief day”. ‘The same word is used 
for holiday or toly day. The most com- 
mon order of the liturgy for these days 
is: Morning Liturgy, Sermon, the Rites 
of Baptism and Confirmation, after 
which there is a break followed by re- 
ception of Communion by the newly 
baptized and confirmed. Usually there 
are several pastors, both African and 
missionary, and the day is not complete 
without greetings from notables who 
might be in attendance. 

The forms for Baptism and Confir- 
mation are also translations of Euro- 


| pean orders and bear the characteristics 


of these orders. Generally the African 
pastors follow the forms faithfully to 
the letter. 

At Baptism the person baptized (if 
he is an adult) receives a new name. 
This might be a name from the Bible 
or Christian history, or it might be a 
name of significance from his own lan- 
guage. It is not uncommon for Africans 
not to know their birthday, and for 
some to be rather hazy even about their 
own age, but there are few who cannot 
remember the date of Baptism, when 
they were born anew into the Kingdom 
of God. 

The above are the main formal public 
services that are “‘liturgical’’ in the more 
narrow sense of the word. There are of 
course the occasional services: weddings 
(often in connection with the Sunday 
Service, funerals, and ordinations. The 
last mentioned are also great events. At 
these formal liturgical services the pas- 


tors are garbed in the official vestment 
of the Church, a white robe and black 
stole. The background for this usage is 
found in the Lutheran Church that grew 
out of the work of the Leipzig Society 
in India. 

Regarding vestments, there is far 
more uniformity in the L.C.N.T. than 
in Lutheran churches in the US. All 
the African pastors without exception 
use the above mentioned. Some mission- 
aries have had other usages, including 
cassock, surplice and seasonal stoles, 
but none of these has as yet been ac- 
cepted or sanctioned by the Church. 
The importance that the Church places 
on these things is seen by the fact that 
the church constitution requires that a 
pastor on discipline turn in his stole. 

Important also are the informal serv- 
ices and private worship and devotions 
of the people. Traditionally, on Thurs- 
day afternoon there has been an in- 
formal service in the church during 
which the pastor preaches (or teaches) 
from the Epistle for the preceeding 
Sunday. In some places this has now 
developed into a Bible study period. 

There is interest among the people 
in private devotional reading, although 
as yet insufficient materials for this ex- 
ist. One great need is for Bible study 
and other devotional materials accept- 
able to the Lutheran Church in the 
Swahili language. (There seems to be 
no shortage of heretical material.) 
Along with this, forms for family wor- 
ship would also be useful. Fortunately, 
study materials are now beginning to 
be produced, but the quantity is still in- 
sufficient. 

The Africans love to sing the great 
church chorales. These profound hymns 
of the Lutheran tradition have taken 
root in African hearts and are an in- 
tegral part of their lives. The writer re- 
members while camping at night on sa- 
fari, hearing the Africans singing the 
hymns of Decius, Gerhardt, and Lu- 
ther. There seems to be no thought in 
the minds of those singing these songs 
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that they are “foreign” or “difficult’”’. It 
is true that almost no indigenous Chris- 
tian music has been produced by this 
Church, and there might be a relation- 
ship between the acceptance of a 
foreign style of church music and the 
failure to produce one’s own. Doubtless, 
anthropologists would ask serious ques- 
tions here and see dangers. Certainly, 
these questions need to be taken seri- 
ously, and it is not the purpose of this 
paper to minimize them. However, space 
does not permit us to discuss this prob- 
lem, except to note it. 

That we in this age are wrestling 
with the doctrine of the Church has be- 
come almost a truism. When we turn 
to the subject of the awareness of the 
meaning of the Church within the 
L.C.N.T. we encounter certain difficul- 
ties as far as analysis is concerned. For 
here we have a Church that has experi- 
enced rapid growth, a Church that is 
now a living Church, but a Church that 
does not have a clear-cut theology of 
the Church. One soon becomes aware of 
certain inconsistencies in practice, if 
not in belief. 

Doubtless, if one were to ask one of 
the leaders of the L.C.N.T., either Af- 
rican or missionary whether that Church 
is a folk-church or a gathered-church, 
in the historic meaning of these terms, 
the answer would be that it is the lat- 
ter. For the approach has been that 
the individuals have, of their own vo- 
lition, come to the Church for instruc- 
tion and Baptism. Its history has been 
different from that of the evangelization 
of certain parts of Europe. Yet there 
are places where this Church approaches 
the status of a folk-church. In one area 
the Church is very close to tribal govern- 
ment—so close in fact that the Luther- 
an Church is the only Christian body 
that has sanction to evangelize this area. 

No claim is made that the Church is 
perfect. Some have entered the Church 
without any clear-cut personal experi- 
ence of the grace of God. One reason 
for this is the shortage of pastors— 
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about 54 for over 100,000 baptized 
Christians. It is physically impossible 
for pastors to do an adequate job of 
pastoral care when they have such large 
parishes, even though they have the 
help of evangelists. 


There is an awareness that the Church 
is related to the stresses and strains 
and the social tensions that characterize 
African life today. There are differences 
of opinion, however, within the Church 
as to the role of the Church in politics. 
The whole matter of the Church’s role 
in the world has yet to be clarified. 

The L.C.N.T. is now a member- 
church of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration. These people are happy to 
be Lutherans and wish to remain so: 
Although they know of other de- 
nominations (the Anglican, for ex- 
ample) and gladly cooperate in var- 
ious matters with other non-Roman 
Churches, there is no thought of any 
easy ecumenicalism or unionism that 
would, in the name of unity, erase de- 
nominational lines or loyalties. This is, 


at least for this present time, fortunate. | 


For a younger Church needs the strength 
that comes from a larger association. 
An ever present danger in the younger 
Churches is instability, and the connec- 
tion with older Churches in a world- 
wide denominational federation gives 
that needed stability. 


Relations with the Church of Rome 


are a problem in every part of the | 


world. No less is this true in East Af- 
rica. There are also “ethnic” churches 
in East Africa: in most places there is 
an Anglican chaplaincy for English 
speaking peoples; there are Greek Or- 
thodox churches for Greek people ; there 
are Dutch Reformed churches (three 
different denominations) for the South 
African Community. It would not be 
difficult for the African to think of 
these churches as simply the religious 
expression of these various ethnic 
groups (which they often are) and 
therefore to think of his own Church 
as an African Church only. However, it 
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seems that a more profound view of 
the Church does exist. The Church 
Council, which is the main governing 
body of the Church, has from time to 
time expressed concern for the evan- 
gelization of the Indians living in the 
towns, thus proving their ability to look 
beyond their own racial group. In so 
doing, they have gone beyond the 
thinking of some others. 

In thinking of the Church and the 
Church’s worship one ought to say 
something about its relation to the tri- 
bal structure. To describe this is rather 
difficult for two reasons: (1) the rela- 
tionship is not uniform throughout the 
Church; and (2) the whole tribal struc- 
ture is changing as is every institution 
in East Africa. The word most charac- 
teristic of Africa today is change. In the 
old days the tribal life and the tribal 
religion were one; the tribe gave a man 
security and stability and meaning to 
life. This has now broken down. The 
tribe exists as a political unit, as a part 
of the government administration, as a 
linguistic group, and even as a group 
having certain common traditions and 
customs; but as an entity that regulates 
the whole of life and gives meaning and 
security to life, the tribe is no more. 

There was an attempt in one parish 
of the L.C.N.T. in the beginning to 
sanctify the tribal customs of the peo- 
ple, and to incorporate some of these 
customs into the church-life and to 
build what was in essence a tribal folk- 
church. Unfortunately, this approach 
hardly had a fair chance to prove itself, 
since at the beginning of the war the 
missionaries leading this movement were 
forced to leave and the parish did not 
have the intensive leadership that such 
an approach would require. In this par- 
ish, however, two things stand out: the 
percentage of people who are baptized 
is high (about eighty per cent in some 
parts of the parish) ; but the inner life 
of the Church when measured by such 
things as stewardship and personal 
spiritual vitality seems much lower than 


in other parishes. It is difficult to say 
how much difference vigorous pastoral 
leadership would have made in this 
parish. 

In summary, the word that best sum- 
marizes the future regarding such things 
as worship and the Church in the Lu- 
theran Church of Northern Tangan- 
yika is opportunity. There are great op- 
portunities for the person who is inter- 
ested in helping the Church develop its 
worship life. 

One thing that must be remembered, 
however, is that the future development 
of the liturgy is in the hand of the Afri- 
cans. On matters of worship and church 
practice, the missionary is a fraternal 
advisor. It is written into the canons 
and laws of the L.C.N.T. regarding 
District Missionaries, that they are to 
abide by the traditions of the Church 
and work through these traditions. For- 
tunately, the day of the individualistic 
missionary who is a law unto himself is 
over in this Church. Regarding vest- 
ments, the missionary has the opportu- 
nity to teach and explain different 
usages of Lutheranism, and even advise 
on matters if the Church should wish 
to modify its tradition, but the decision 
must be in the hands of the Africans 
themselves. 

There are some needs now regarding 
liturgy. The L.C.N.T., in cooperation 
with other Lutheran churches in Tan- 
ganyika, is at present working on a new 
Swahili Order of Service to be a com- 
mon liturgy in the Swahili language 
for all of Tanganyika. Indications are 
that the Swahili language is destined to 
play a greater and greater role in East 
Africa in the years to come. The forma- 
tion of an agenda which makes use of 
the best in the liturgical ee of 
these times and also takes note of the 
African character of the Church can be 
of great value for generations to come. 
Another need is the translation of the 
offices into Swahili. As yet there are 
no Lutheran orders for Matins or Ves- 
pers in that language. One missionary 
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has recently completed a translation of 
the collects for the Church Year (until 
now a general collect praying God’s 
blessing on the Word has been used 
every Sunday). There are also oppor- 
tunities to explain and interpret prac- 
tices now in use. There has sometimes 
been the tendency to adopt practices 
that others have had without realizing 
the meaning of these. 


The L.C.N.T. is very definitely a 
liturgical church. There is no group 
within the Church that is opposed to 
liturgy (even in the usual narrow defi- 
nition of the term). The opportunities 
to be used by God to help people to an 
experience of meaningful worship and 
to an experience of the reality of the 
Church are almost unlimited. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF BELONGING TO 
THE CHURCH 


He who believes through the Word of the apostles can have the 
assurance on the basis of Christ’s prayer that he is one body and of 
one piece with the whole of Christendom, so that whatever hurts or 
helps him as a member will help or hurt the whole body. He should be 
certain that not only one or two saints but all prophets, martyrs, apostles, 
and all Christians, here on earth and up in heaven with God suffer and 
conquer with him; fight for him; help, protect and rescue him; stand with 
him in such a friendly interchange that they carry all his privations, 
sufferings, and sorrows, while he in turn becomes a partaker of all their 


benefits, comforts, and joys. 


Who could wish himself anything happier than to be a member of 
this fellowship and brotherhood, this body we call Christendom? Who 
can disadvantage or hurt a person who has such backing? He knows that 
his smallest pain will call forth clamor from both heaven and earth, 
all angels and saints. Should a sin assail which might frighten his 
conscience, bite, oppress, and threaten him with devil, death, and hell— 
God Himself with the whole company will say: “Sin! for My sake, do 
not bite him; death, do not choke him; hell, do not swallow him.” 
But this takes faith; because to the eyes of the world and our reason 
it looks far different, yes the very opposite. 





—Martin Luther 
(St. Louis ed. VIII, p. 831) 
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Education For Worship 


Glenn C. Stone 


The publication of The Service Book 
and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in 
America early this year will present our 
pastors and churches with an unprece- 
dented opportunity in education for 
worship. Already elaborate plans have 
been laid by the Joint Promotional 
Committee for the introduction of the 
new book at area workshops through- 
out the Church. The twelve-year efforts 
of the Joint Commissions on Liturgy 
and Hymnal, and the well-laid plans of 
the Joint Promotional Committee, are 
ultimately dependent for their success 
on the parish pastors, musicians, and 
others who will have the responsibility 
of introducing the new book to the 
people in the congregations. Careful 
planning and an enthusiastic and posi- 
tive attitude toward the new Service 
will help the congregation to grow 
spiritually as it makes the transition to 
a revised liturgy. 

The Lutheran Church has long been 
known as a “teaching church”. While 
some aspects of our educational pro- 
gtam may be in sore need of modifica- 
tion, we can still be thankful for the 
emphasis on education which perme- 
ates our church life. It is a Biblical em- 
phasis, solidly grounded on our Lord’s 
command in St. Matthew 28: 19, 20. 
Unfortunately, however, the tendency 
in much of our teaching has been on 
the academic. We have stressed doc- 
trine and Bible history. These things 
have frequently been taught in such a 
way as to be removed from the actual 
living of the Christian life in the Body 
of Christ. In recent years much empha- 
sis has been placed on stewardship and 
missionary education, but the field of 
education for worship has not been as 
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thoroughly cultivated as it ought to be. 
Most of our people have learned to 
worship simply by coming to services 
week after week, picking up their wor- 
ship habits by participation. Certainly 
there is no better way to learn than by 
participation, but this does not pre- 
clude a definite program of training in 
the meaning and practice of the 
Church’s sacrifice of praise. With the 
introduction of The Service Book and 
Hymnal such a program becomes a defi- 
nite necessity. 

The purpose of this article is to fo- 
cus attention on some of the problems 
and possibilities in educating a congre- 
gation to a better understanding of and 
participation in the life of the liturgy. 
It is based upon teaching experiences 
of the author and of a number of other 
pastors and musicians with whom he 
has consulted or corresponded. We in- 
vite our readers to share through our 
correspondence columns their own ex- 
periments in teaching the liturgy. 


I, 


Education for worship must never de- 
generate into a mere drilling in ritual 
details. Far more basic is an under- 
standing of what worship is, and why 
we participate in it. The pastor who 
seeks to educate his congregation to a 
richer worship life must therefore be 
concerned with such subjects as the 
priesthood of believers, the meaning 
of sacrifice and sacrament, the Real 
Presence, the relation between the Word 
and the Sacrament, the interrelation- 
ship of faith and worship. The Athan- 
asian Creed confesses, “The Catholic 
Faith is this, that we worship one God 
in Trinity and Trinity in Unity.” The 
Symbolical Books of the Lutheran 
Church would also agree that the re- 
verse is true, that Catholic worship is 
to put our faith in the one God in 
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Trinity and Trinity in Unity. Ortho- 
doxy means not only “right teaching’, 
but also “rightly glorifying.” A grasp 
of these fundamentals will help to pre- 
serve us both from an arid intellectual- 
ism and from ceremonial fussiness. 

With such basic principles always a 
foundation, education for worship will 
naturally include a wide variety of sub- 
jects. But narrowing our concern to 
those areas generally associated with 
the “worship life” of the congregation, 
the pastor will find that such topics as 
“Why Liturgical Worship?”, “How We 
Got Our Service?’’, ““Good Manners in 
God’s House’’, and “What We Learn 
from the Vestments” may have their 
place. There will be adequate attention 
to the various forms in which our wor- 
ship of God is enshrined, for a people 
who are familiar with and understand- 
ing of these forms are better able to 
participate wholeheartedly in the liturg- 
ical life of the parish. 

Several years ago, the Rev. Prof. Ar- 
thur Carl Piepkorn, of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, presented a paper to 
the Seminary chapter of the Lutheran 
Education Association, in which he list- 
ed several goals for a program of wor- 
ship education in the parish. The fol- 
lowing suggestions are adapted from 
his list: 

1. Ability to join intelligently in 
Holy Communion, Matins, and Ves- 
pers, as well as the occasional offices in 
which the congregation should partici- 
pate, such as Holy Baptism, Matrimony, 
Confirmation, Burial of the Dead. 

2. Knowledge from memory of es- 
sential liturgical forms, such as Gloria 
in Excelsis, Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creed, Nunc Dimittis, Te Deum, Mag- 
nificat, Litany, etc. 

3. Knowledge from memory of the 
words and tunes to a body of good 
hymns. 

4. Knowledge of some of the finer 
collects and prayers of the Church. 

5. Knowledge of the music of the 
Service. 
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6. Knowledge of the ceremonial 
used in the parish as well as the cus- 
tomary vestments and paraments. 

7. Familiarity with the Christian 


year, its seasonal customs and major | 


dates; with the liturgical colors; with 
the symbols of the Church. 

8. Deacons should be competent to 
conduct Matins, Vespers, and free 
worship (reading prepared sermons). 

9. Men and women going into the 
military service should know how to 
organize fellow-Lutherans for worship, 
and the men should be able to conduct 
an acceptable and edifying service 
using material furnished by the Church, 

Perhaps all these goals cannot be 
achieved in the case of every indi- 


vidual but they should be within the | 


eventual capability of a normally well- 
trained Christian adult. No. 1 is the 
most important of them, and together 
with Nos, 3 and 5 will be a special mat- 
ter of concentration for those who are 
introducing the Service Book and Hym- 
nal. 


II. 


How are we to achieve the standards 
of knowledge and participation which 
we have outlined? We now turn to 
deal with the various methods which 
have been used in actual practice and 
found valuable by Lutheran pastors. We 
may divide the opportunities to be 
found for worship education into three 
areas: 1) the regular channels of edu- 
cation and information in the parish; 
2) special methods of education for 
worship; and 3) individual partici- 
pation in the services. 

In most parishes there will be found 
one or more educational institutions 
which are primarily responsible for the 
teaching program, especially among the 
children and youth. The parish day 
school, the Sunday school, confirma- 
tion classes, released-time, and vaca- 
tion schools would be included. It is 
little short of tragic, the way in which 
these schools have been separated from 
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the worship of the parish so frequently. 
But if the Service is to become a native 
form of expression to the child, and 
so to the future generation, training 


, must begin here. 


The day of the “Sunday School Lit- 
urgy” is happily disappearing. Some 
schools are using Matins or the 
Service in a sort of ‘Junior Church” 
arrangement. However, the idea of 
separate services for children ought to 


to | be discouraged. The youth should par- 
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ticipate in the regular services of the 
parish. The “family pew’ ought to be 
encouraged. Many parishes now re- 
quire all children from the age of six, 
of nine, up, to attend the Service either 
before or after their Church school 
classes. Naturally the sermon will also 
have to include the children—and this 
does not mean that it will have to be 
a row of stories strung together on a 
text! 


Within the actual instructional cur- 
riculum of the Sunday School there is 
also room for training in worship. One 
of the quarterly books of the “Chris- 
tian Growth Series’’ of lessons is en- 
titled, ‘Getting the Most Out of the 
Service.” A great deal more could be 
done by our boards of parish education 
and publishing houses in this area, how- 
ever. If teachers are well-trained they 
can bring in references to the worship 
life at many points in class discussion. 
Teachers’ meetings should occasionally 
be devoted to this phase of education. 
Some pastors also make a point of tak- 
ing each class through the church build- 
ing once a year, explaining to them 
the meaning of architecture and sym- 
bolism. 


Vacation and released-time schools 
present opportunities similar to Sunday 
schools, with the additional chances to 
emphasize holy days that may fall dur- 


' ing the week. Most fortunate, however, 





is the parish that supports a day school 
where the liturgical year can be lived 
out in all its fullness and beauty. 


Most pastors will agree on the de- 
cisive importance of the confirmation 
class in the teaching of worship. It is 
obvious that students in catechetical 
classes are going to forget a great deal 
of the memory work which they are 
assigned, but they will worship for the 
rest of their lives, and time spent in 
teaching them to get the most out ot 
the Service will not be wasted. The aim 
in confirmation instruction should be to 
make the young people familiar with 
the Service Book and its use. The lit- 
urgy should be studied carefully and 
technical words explained. The church 
building and its symbolism should be 
clarified. Naturally church attendance 
should be required of confirmands, and 
at least occasional outlining of sermons 
is a good exercise. One pastor requires 
his classes to describe the total impres- 
sion of the worship on all festive days. 
This is one way to test whether the in- 
struction as to the significance of wor- 
ship is getting across. 

A confirmation course based on the 
liturgy is an excellent method of un- 
derlining the decisive importance of 
worship. The confirmand takes upon 
himself certain definite obligations of 
faithfulness in the use of the Means of 
Grace, He is not, in confirmation, first 
admitted to the worshipping Body of 
Christ, for that took place in Holy Bap- 
tism. But from this point on he is held 
responsible for his participation in it. 
Hence his instruction ought to be geared 
very definitely to this obligation of 
Christian faith. The same holds true 
for adult confirmation classes. They 
should be taught the liturgy. Every area 
of Christian doctrine and life finds its 
emphasis in the liturgy. If the liturgy 
is really taught, nothing of importance 
will be neglected! 

A healthy organizational life in a 
parish provides abundant opportunity 
for education as well as social fellow- 
ship. Organization programs provide 
one way to reach a good proportion of 
the adult membership of the parish with 
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training in worship. Every group should 
have at least one program a year deal- 
ing with this subject, and the opening 
of evening meetings with Vespers and 
closing with Compline is not unknown. 
Members should be encouraged to study 
in order to present their own programs 
on the liturgy and hymns, as well as 
occasional talks by the pastor. Visits to 
landmarks of ecclesiastical architecture 
might be undertaken once in a while. 

The sermon is the natural place to 
instruct people in the meaning of the 
liturgy, because it comes within the 
context of the liturgy. This is not to 
say that sermons are to be made into 
lectures in a course on liturgics. That 
would be a prostitution of the liturgy 
in its real meaning. But certainly the 
use of parts of the liturgy, the symbol- 
ism of the church building, and hymns 
as illustrative material in sermons does 
have a place. And many of our Sunday 
pericopes do lend themselves to fuller 
emphasis on the liturgy as such, as for 
example the Gospels of I Epiphany, 
Candlemas, Sexagesima, V_ Easter, 
Transfiguration, and XXVII Trinity. 
For evening or midweek services, a 
series of sermons based on the parts of 
the liturgy might be preached, or one 
could concentrate on the redemptive 
facts signified by the furnishings of the 
chancel or other objects of art in the 
church. 

The parish paper and Sunday bulle- 
tin could well be used for articles in 
the field of the liturgical life. Sunday 
bulletin covers which emphasize the 
church year are a must. Weekly inser- 
tions regarding the color of the day and 
the theme of the propers could also be 
used. 

It is to be desired that Bible insti- 
tutes, schools of religion, and other en- 
deavors in the field of adult education 
should include courses on the liturgy. If 
children are influenced most by the 
home, then our efforts to educate the 
young ought to begin with their elders. 
Education for worship ought to be just 
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as inclusive as the Scriptural injunction, 
“Let all the people praise Thee!” 

The second area of opportunity for 
worship education includes those special 
techniques which might be particularly 
effective at such a time as the present 
when a new Service Book is being in- 
troduced in a parish. One practice that 
has found great favor in recent years 
is the practice of holding an annual 
“‘Narrative Service” in which the liturgy 
is explained by a reader, part by part, 
as the congregation goes through it. 
One objection to this is that there is 
just too much crammed into a single 
hour. This is avoided by those pastors 
who follow the practice of giving a 
weekly “Temple Talk”, a message of 
three to five minutes in length, on some 
phase of divine worship, often given in 
conjunction with the announcements 
at the Service. Here the objection might 
be ‘that it would tend to interrupt the 
continuity of the liturgy itself, but at 
least it would be more appropriate than 
the lengthy parish notices given in most 
churches, 

The holding of congregational re- 
hearsals does not seem to be recom- 
mended by many pastors, but the main 
objection seems to be that people 
wouldn’t come to them. However some 
pastors have had success with brief re- 
hearsal periods held immediately before 
the Service. This may prove to be quite 
necessary in teaching the new liturgical 
music in the parishes. 

From time to time we have heard the 
suggestion made that a parish ought 
occasionally to have a liturgical mission, 
with the whole congregation geared to 
receive instruction on the why and how 
of its worship. We have never known 
this actually to have been done, but it 
could prove fruitful. With evangelism 
missions the order of the day, our peo- 
ple are aware of the value of these 
concentrated periods of special concern. 
Considering the centrality of the life of 
worship of a parish, the liturgical mis- 
sion would be worth looking into. 
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A third type of opportunity for wor- 
ship education comes in those special 
activities which call for the personal 
participation of people in the life of the 
congregation. The use of acolytes, lay 
assistants at services, ushers, choirs, and 
altar guilds provides abundant oppor- 
tunities to interpret the liturgy to the 
people. Space does not permit a detailed 
outlining of these opportunities. They 
certainly deserve special articles in fu- 
ture issues of UNA SANCTA. 


Il. 


We now turn briefly to some of the 
specific techniques that have been. de- 
veloped for presenting education for 
worship. These do not generally differ 
from those used in teaching other sub- 
jects, but it would be well to mention 
their specific application in this field. 

Audio-visual material has great pos- 
sibilities here. As far as we know, there 
are no motion pictures suitable for Lu- 
theran use comparable to those which 
the Romanists and Episcopalians have 
produced showing ‘The Mass in Slow 
Motion’, as well as other sacraments 
and rites. A start has been made in the 
field of filmstrips and slides with Pas- 
tor Adalbert Kretzmann’s series on 
Symbolism, but we have seen nothing 
professional that does a satisfactory job 
on the liturgy itself. Some very fine 
visual charts of the Church Year and 
of the Service have been produced in 
Sweden in connection with Bishop Bo 
Giertz’ confirmation book, ‘‘Grunden.”’ 
These have been adapted to the Augus- 
tana Liturgy by Pastor Clifford Ansgar 
Nelson of St. Paul, Minn., and pub- 
lished in color by the Augustana Book 
Concern. It is high time for our pub- 
lishing houses and audio-visual depart- 
ments to get busy on materials to fill 
the needs in this almost completely un- 
touched area. 

Commercial recordings of the correct 
musical rendition of the Common Ser- 
vice have been produced by the United 
Lutheran Church and the Missouri Sy- 


nod. We are also promised records to 
be used in the introduction of the new- 
ly revised liturgy, by the Joint Com- 
missions. The wire or tape recorder can 
of course be used with good effect in 
the local parish in teaching the singing 
of the Service. 

A great deal of reading and reference 
material on worship is available on all 
levels of scholarship. We cannot here 
propose a reading list nor suggest an 
ideal liturgical library, although we 
hope to do something like this in a fu- 
ture article. Certainly in connection 
with the new Service Book, the Hand- 
book to the Liturgy and the Companion 
to the Hymnal, proposed by the Joint 
Commissions, will be indispensable. 
The Little Service Book, which has been 
previously reviewed in UNA SANCTA, 
is a gem. Additional booklets, amply il- 
lustrated in color, and for various ages, 
are needed. 


IV. 


The suggestions in this paper have 
been rather general up to this point, al- 
though we hope that they have opened 
avenues of thought as the reader ap- 
plies them to his own parish situation. 
We are particularly concerned at this 
time with the educational program to 
be followed in introducing the new 
Service Book and Hymnal into the par- 
ish church. The workshops for pastors, 
musicians, and other interested persons 
which are being held throughout the 
Church during January and February are 
concerned largely with techniques for 
teaching the music of the Service in the 
three settings. Each pastor and organist 
will set this into the framework of a 
carefully thought-out program of in- 
troduction and thoroughgoing worship 
education in his own parish. We are at- 
tempting to make additional suggestions 
for the construction and the filling-out 
of this framework. 

Before the pastor begins any pro- 
gram of worship education, he should 
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carefully size up the situation in his par- 
ish. What are the traditions and back- 
ground of the people in their worship 
life? Are they thoroughly familiar with 
the present Common Service, or have 
they been using one of the other rites 
found in the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica? How much education have they 
previously had in the liturgy? One must 
begin with people where they are. The 
reasons for change must be explained 
patiently, thoroughly, and winsomely. 
Prejudices must be dealt with tactfully 
—and in good humor. 

Probably a number of pastors will 
find it necessary to have a program of 
worship education for some time before 
the decision is made to use the new 
book. It will be necessary to secure the 
confidence of the people, and this can 
be done only as they are enlightened 
about the whole liturgical life, in which 
their pastor is their called and ordained 
leader. While it is true that the Augs- 
burg Confession vests the jus liturgicum 
in the pastor, it is almost always good 
procedure to proceed by education and 
consent, rather than by exercise of au- 
thority. 

Assuming that the decision to intro- 
duce the new book, along with the 
choice as to which of the three set- 
tings will first be learned, has been 
made, what then? The program should 
begin, as we indicated in the first part 
of this article, with the basic princi- 
ples. How much emphasis this will 
need depends on the previous training 
of the congregation, but it is always 
proper to remind our people that the 
liturgy is not mere ritual detail. Thus 
the Epistles for the Sunday after New 
Year (Augustana rite, Feast of the Bap- 
tism of Our Lord), and for the First 
and Second Sundays after Epiphany, 
would make ideal texts for a series of 
sermons on Baptism (Rom. 6:3-11), 
the Christian Sacrifice (Rom. 12:1-5), 
and Life in the Body of Christ (Rom. 
12: 6-16). Here is the very basis of 
the liturgy. 
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This year it might be possible to fit 
the annual Lenten midweek series of 
sermons into the introductory program. 
Traditionally these sermons center on 
the Passion of Our Lord. Instead of 
concentrating on the subsequent events 
in the Passion History, however, why 
not a series on “The Passion of Christ 
in the Song of the Church.” Most of 
the major parts of the ordinary of the 
Service contain some reference or have 
some relation to the Passion. The K)- 
rie, Gloria in Excelsis, Lenten Sen- 
tence, Offertory, Preface, Sanctus, Ag- 
nus Dei, Nunc Dimittis, all would 
make wonderful texts for Lenten mid- 
week sermons. Then a portion of the 
midweek devotions could be used to re- 
hearse that particular part of the Serv- 
ice, using either the new books (if 
they are then available), the pamphlet 
Liturgical Music, or mimeographed 
copies. 

Another possibility would be a series 
of Temple Talks, beginning at least 
three months before the new book is 
to be used, explaining each week an 
additional element of the Service, with 
rehearsal of that part. 

Let each parish organization have a 
full evening’s program centering around 
the new book during the months pre- 
vious to its introduction. Train a group 
of choristers to lead the singing of 
several portions of the new music or 
use the records that will be available. 
Here again the pamphlet Liturgical 
Music will prove helpful. 

Without question, the parish choirs 
will play an important role in the in- 
troductory process. The pastor should 
take time to visit their rehearsals, dis- 
cuss the new book with them, and be 
present to assist the director in teach- 
ing them the music. They will of course 
give strong leadership at rehearsals such 
as have been suggested above. 

When the time comes to use the 
new books at Sunday services, the peo- 
ple having been amply prepared through 
the use of all possible education means, 
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let the Service be celebrated once with a 
running commentary. Perhaps this time 
opportunity should be taken to rehearse 
any weak spots in the singing. The peo- 
ple should be encouraged to buy hym- 
nals or take them home on loan, so that 
they may become thoroughly familiar 
with the contents. Announcements in 
the Sunday bulletin should be such as to 
facilitate the finding of the proper 
pages. 

Another procedure of introduction 
that has been suggested calls for the 
Service to be said the first Sunday it is 
used, with rehearsal of a sang element 
each week, gradually adding the vari- 
ous sung parts of the ordinary until the 
entire Service is chanted. The same 
background of general preparation 
would still be necessary. 

After the initial work of introducing 
the revised liturgy is past, speak of it 
as the regular, normal rite of the parish. 
Always refer to the introductory pro- 
cess optimistically and enthusiastically. 
Avoid a defeatist, “it can’t be done”, 
attitude—for of course, IT CAN BE 
DONE! Continue education. Stress the 


similarities between the old Service and 
the new one, the gains in Lutheran 
unity that the new book represents, the 
finer vehicle of worship it embodies. 
What may seem like a Herculean task 
is not quite as bad as all that! 

We must again stress the importance 
of careful education, made interesting 
through the use of the best teaching 
methods ; the need for patience and un- 
derstanding; the key place of the well- 
informed pastor; the necessity for care- 
ful cooperation with organist and choir. 
Personal likes and dislikes should not 
enter into our work in this matter. The 
Church has approved the new liturgy 
and we should make it our own as serv- 
ants of the Church. We should strive to 
make it a sincere expression of the 
faith of our own hearts, and our peo- 
ple will follow us gladly. We must lead 
with confidence and reverence, and our 
attitude will be reflected in our con- 
gregations. We must educate faithful- 
ly, and our work will bear fruit in a 
meaningful life of worship, which can 
truly be used by God to His glory. 





“I know nothing that is higher or more fair than the worship of my Lord; 
there all man’s arts combine in the service of adoration; there is his countenance 
transfigured, his very form and voice made new; there he giveth God the glory; yea, 
the holy Liturgy of the Church surpasseth all the Poetry of the World.” 


—Wilhelm Loehe in Homilies on the Epistles 
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Of the Worship of Saints they teach that the memory of the saints 
may be set before us, that we may follow their faith and good works... 
—Augsburg Confession, Article XXI 








THE PRESENTATION OF OUR LORD AND 
THE PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
(Candlemas — February 2) 


Take up Christ, the King of Glory, 
the New Light. 


In the darkness of winter comes this 
beautiful, instructive and comforting 
Festival of light — Candlemas. Tradi- 
tionally, the candles to be used in the 
parish during the ensuing year are 
blessed today, one given to each bap- 
tized worshipper as an annual replace- 
ment for his baptismal candle long since 
consumed in private and family prayer 
at home, a procession of lights conduct- 
ed into the church, and the lighted 
candles held by the faithful (who on 
other days are represented by the taper- 
ers and thurifers) during the an- 
nouncement of the Holy Gospel up to 
the Communion. Rich and inviting as is 
the symbolism here, time permits us 
merely to let the several leading person- 
ages in Candlemas speak to us in words 
and actions. 

First there is the Prophet Malachi, 
representative of several colleagues, who 
speaks to us in the Epistle for today: 
“Behold, I will send my messenger, and 
he shall prepare the way before me: 
and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall sud- 
denly come to his temple, even the mes- 
senger of the covenant, whom ye de- 
light in: behold, he shall come, saith 





The Rev. Delvin E. Ressel is a chaplain 
of the United States Air Force. This is 
the final installment in his series on the 
Saints’ Days, which first appeared in the 
Lutheran Chaplain. 
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the Lord of hosts.” Four hundred years 
roll by. The prophecy still stands. But 
today, forty days after His incarnation, 
the Messenger of the Covenant comes 
for the first time into His Father's 
house. That is why Jerusalem would be 
so distinguished. Into this temple 
would come the Messiah and reveal 
Himself, today for the first time, but 
in later years often. This thought of 
the Lord in His temple appears in the 
Introit, the Gradual, and the Epistle. 
But is not the temple a type of the 
Church? 

This is pre-eminently a festival of 
Our Lord. It is He, therefore, the Ful- 
filler of Malachi’s prophecy, who grips 
our hearts and next speaks to us in 
action. Today our Lord in the temple 
is presented and offered to God his 
Father. According to the Torah, every 
first-born male child, once spared by 
the blood of a typical lamb during the 
original Passover, belonged to God and 
on the fortieth day of his life had to 
be presented to God and redeemed. But 
for Our Lord the Presentation has a 
far deeper significance. God will never 
give up His only-begotten Son. For Him 
this was the actual Offertory of His 
life, to be completed thirty-three years 
later in the perfect self-sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. This Offertory to the completed 
redemption of the world included you 
and me as the beneficiaries! 

Next behold the beautiful Mother of 
God. Today, according to the Torah, 








she brings an offering for her levitical 
purification. Her Son is the world’s one 
exception to the confession which the 
inspired Psalmist puts in every man’s 
mouth: “Behold, I was shapen in in- 
iquity and in sin did my mother con- 
ceive me.” And yet, with admirable 
humility, she complies with the letter 
of the Law. In imitation and memory 
of the purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, we have the beautiful but unfor- 
tunately neglected custom of the church- 
ing of women. According to this pious 
custom, a new mother’s first journey 
from her home is to the house of God. 
There she gives thanks for a happy de- 
liverance, offers her child to God, and 
receives from her pastor a blessing upon 
herself and her child. Of course, there 
is no longer any levitical purification. 
Still, the humility of the Blessed Virgin 
is reflected in our rite by the fact that 
the new mother stands at the entrance 
of the church and is conducted to the 
altar by the priest. 

Finally, there is the touching figure 
of Saint Simeon, whose canticle ends 
the day for every Christian who offers 
the prayer called Compline. After a 
life-time of yearning for the Consola- 
tion of Israel, faithful Simeon finally 
holds Him in his arms. His heart is 
young again, he wants nothing more of 
earth, he is ready to step out of his 
Lord’s service. He has seen the Re- 
deemer and, filled with gratitude, sings 
the Compline of his life. 

Cannot our own attitude be similar? 
We, too, are in the service of Our Lord, 
at eventide hold the Redeemer in our 
arms by faith, clasp Him to our hearts 
in His Word and Sacrament, thank 
Him for all blessings, and are prepared, 
be it His will, to leave this earth in 


peace: Now dismiss Thy servant, mine 
eyes have today seen Thy Salvation. I 
belong to the company of the elect. He 
is my Salvation, my light to lighten my 
darkness, my eternal Reward. If only 
we would end every day in this mood! 
And most beautiful of all is this prayer 
on the lips of a dying Christian as the 
Compline of his life! 

Almighty and ever-living God, we 
humbly beseech Thy Majesty that, as 
Thine only-begotten Son was this day 
presented in the Temple in the sub- 
stance of our flesh, so we may be pe: 
sented unto Thee with pure and clean 
hearts; by the same Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, Our Lord....—Collect for the 
Presentation of Our Lord and the Puri- 
fication of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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SYMBOL FOR CANDLEMAS combines 
the candle with the star of David, reminis- 
cent of the words of Simeon in the Nunc 
Dimittis, “a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of Thy people Israel.” These 
symbols are the work of the Rev. Richard E. 
Bloomdall, of Coleraine, Minn. 
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SAINT MATTHIAS THE APOSTLE’S DAY 





(February 24) 


Biographical: Greek Matthias, “gift of 
Jehovah,” equivalent to Matthew. One of 
the men who accompanied the Apostles “all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out’’ among them, “beginning from the bap- 
tism of John, unto that same day that he 
was taken up” from them. Saint Matthias 
was chosen by lot sometime between the 
Ascension of Our Lord and Pentecost, to 
fill the apostolic position vacated by the 
apostasy of Judas. His chief task was to 
be a witness of Our Lord’s resurrection. 

Of the early life of Saint Matthias noth- 
ing is known. In the first ages his Festival 
was placed on a lower level than that of 
the other Apostles, on the premise that 
Saint Paul, directly commissioned by Our 
Lord Himself, more properly filled the 
number of the Twelve. Of the subsequent 
history of Saint Matthias nothing authori- 
tative is known. According to one tradition, 
he preached the Gospel in Ethiopia and 
suffered martyrdom there; according to an- 
other, he labored in Judea and was stoned 
by the Jews. Others maintain that he was 
a martyr by crucifixion in Ethiopia or Col- 
chis. An apocryphal gospel was published 
under his name, and Clement of Alexandria 
preserves the following quotation from the 





SYMBOL FOR ST. MATTHIAS’ DAY 
suggests the fact that Matthias was chosen 
by lot to complete the number of the 
— Apostles after Judas’ treason and 
eath. 
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Tradition of Matthias: “Weaken the body by 
mortification so that the spirit may be- 
come subject to the Crucified.” According 
to old reports, the Empress Helena brought 
a part of his relics to Rome and his head to 
Trier, Germany, where it is honored in Saint 
Matthias’ Church in that city. 


A preacher of the Resurrection of 
Christ. 


First, note how the Church today of- 
fers her sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving for Saint Matthias. The Introit 
echoes the blessing of Our Lord on His 
Apostles, these friends of God and 
princes of His kingdom. The Epistle re- 
lates the selection of the Holy Apostle 
Matthias. In the Gradual we glimpse the 
throngs converted by the preaching of 
these Ambassadors of Christ. And in the 
Holy Gospel we take our place beside 
Saint Matthias as “the babes” to whom 
these mysteries have been revealed. 


In the same Gospel our Lord draws 
for us one of the loveliest of all por- 
traits of Himself, a portrait which 
comes to life in the Holy Eucharist: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly of 
heart; and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls.” 

And, finally, notice that the specific 
mission of Saint Matthias as an Apostle 
was to bear witness of Our Lord's res- 
surrection. That is still his task. Every 
Festival of the Apostle is an impres- 
sive sermon on the redemptive work of 
Christ, His death and resurrection. As 
their successors, Brethren, is that not 
also our chief task in life? Even more 
than our words — our faith, our resur- 
rection hope, and our apostolic life are 
to be an unequivocal testimony to the 
resurrection of Our Lord and to all that 
it means for the world today. 
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Almighty God, who in the place of 
the traitor Judas didst choose Thy faith- 
ful servant Matthias, grant that Thy 
Church, ever being preserved from false 
apostles, may continually abide in the 


doctrine of Thy true Apostles; through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord,... 
— Collect for Saint Matthias The Apos- 
tle’s Day. 


EXD 


Our Readers Ask... . 


Q. The article on ‘Confirmation and 
First Communion” in the Pentecost, 
1957, issue was very interesting, es- 
pecially regarding the age for First Com- 
munion. The article claims that “only 
later, in the Middle Ages . . . the spe- 
cial rule was made to permit only chil- 
dren above the age of seven to receive 
Holy Communion.” Is there any docu- 
mentation in or related to our Confes- 
sions to demonstrate Lutheran thinking 
in regard to the age at which children 
are to be admitted to this Sacrament? 
—R.L. 


A. Yes. The following quotation is 
from the Historical Introduction to the 
Concordia, or Book of Concord, pub- 
lished in 1922 by Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis; p. 82, under 104. 
Special Purpose of the Small Catechism: 

“The Large Catechism was to serve 
all; the same applies to the Small Cate- 
chism. But above all it was to be placed 
into the hands of the children, who 
were to use and memorize it at home, 
and to bring it with them for instruc- 
tion in the church. Buchwald and Cohrs 
surmise that Luther published the sec- 
ond table series during Lent with spe- 
cial reference to ‘grown people’. How- 
ever, Luther was accustomed to direct 
his admonition to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper diligently also to children, and 
that, too, to children of comparatively 
tender years. In his sermon of March 
25, 1529, he says: “This exhortation 
ought not only to move us older ones, 
but also the young and the children. 


Therefore you parents ought to instruct 
and educate them in the doctrine of the 
Lord: the Decalog, the Creed, the 
Prayer, and the Sacraments. Such chil- 
dren ought also to be admitted to the 
Table that they may be partakers’ (of 
the Lord’s Supper). (W. 30, 1, 233.) 

“In his sermon of December 19, 
1528, we read: ‘Hence, you parents 
and heads of families, invite your sub- 
ordinates to this Sacrament; and we 
shall demand an account of you if you 
neglect it. If you will not go your- 
selves, let the young go; we are much 
concerned about them. When they 
come, we shall learn, by examining 
them, how you instruct them in the 
Word as prescribed. Hence, do come 
more frequently to the Sacrament, and 
also admonish your children to do so 
when they have reached the age of dis- 
cretion. For in this way we want to 
learn who are Christians and who are 
not. If you will not do so, we shall 
speak to you on the subject. For even 
though you older people insist on going 
to the devil, we shall still inquire about 
your children. Necessity: because sin, 
the devil, and death are ever present. 
Benefit: because the remission of sins 
and the Holy Spirit are received.’ 
(121f.) 

“The tender age at which the young 
were held to partake of the Lord’s Sup- 
per appears from Bugenhagen’s preface 
to the Danish edition of the Enchiri- 
dion of 1538, where he says ‘that, after 
this confession is made, also the little 
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children of about eight years or less 
should be admitted to the table of Him 
who says: “Suffer the little children to 
come to me”.’ (433.) The conjecture, 
therefore, that the tables of Confession 
and the Sacraments were not intended 
for children, but specifically for adults, 
is without foundation. In all its parts 
the Small Catechism was intended to 
serve the children.” —B.v.S. 


Q. I am disturbed about the use of 
the word “liturgist’” in reporting minor 
services, such as Vespers, rallies, ordina- 
tions, dedications, etc., in our church 
papers. Is this the correct use of this 
word ?—R.C, 


A. Professor Bergen Evans is of the 
opinion that usage eventually makes the 
word right. Perhaps something can be 
done about the misuse of words before 
the words of the people become the 
words of the King’s English. One need 
not be a liturgical purist to get an un- 
comfortable feeling when the word 
“liturgist”” is used to denote a modera- 
tor at any kind of religious service. The 
usual definition of the word “liturgist”’ 
is ‘‘an authority or a compiler of litur- 
gies.” Webster's New World Diction- 
ary also has this definition: “A person 
who uses, or advocates the use of, the 
liturgy.” 

It should be noted that any religious 
service is not “The Liturgy.” The Lit- 
urgy is the service of Word and Sacra- 
ment, not a preaching or devotional 
service. The Chief Service is called in 
the Orthrodox Oriental Church, the Di- 
vine Liturgy; in the Lutheran and Ro- 
man Catholic Churches, the Mass; and 
in the Anglican Church, the Holy Com- 
munion. The leader of the Liturgy is 
called ‘the Celebrant.” Since the 
Church recognizes only one service 
which is the Church, the Body of 
Christ and since the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church know of no other 
service but the service of Word and 
Sacrament, the ‘‘signs of the Church”, 
the term “‘liturgist’’ should not be used 
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for the leader of any other kind of a 
religious service, because these services 
are not the Liturgy. Since one must at 
times have these minor services, how- 
ever, it would be best to follow the 
Anglican Prayer Book by calling such 
a leader just “the Minister.’”-—B.v.S. 


Q. Some new churches are being 
built with the altar in the center, or 
“versus populum’’. Is there any rule, 
other than tradition, for the altar against 
a wall?—F.M. 

A. The primitive altar and celebra- 
tion was “versus populum’’. As the idea 
of the “sacrifice of the Mass” grew, and 
the conception of the Liturgy as a 
drama took hold, the transition to the 
altar against the east wall set in. The 
tubrics in our present Service Books 
assume an altar against the wall. It’s 
too late to make any rules, although we 
would like to see the primitive place- 
ment of the altar restored —B.v.S. 


Q. What would you do if you wished 
to establish a truly catholic parish in 
the Lutheran Church of today ?—H.G. 

A. The answer to this question would 
take a series of articles, but I shall try 
to answer as briefly as possible. There 
are a number of things which I would 
not do. I would not introduce ceremoni- 
als strange to the people which would 
confuse them. I would not start by in- 
troducing eucharistic vestments, genu- 
flecting, Gregorian chant, vested choirs, 
etc. I would however do the following: 
I would teach and instruct my oe 
in the meaning of the Word of God— 
and that the Word of God cannot be 
separated into two parts, Word and 
Sacrament. I would tell my people of 
the wonders of Baptism and their high 
office as kings and priests unto God. I 
would teach my catechumens, not by 
using the catechism starting with the 
Ten Commandments, but I would be- 
gin with Baptism and train them in 
their function as royal priests in the 
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Liturgy. I would teach my people to 
have an understanding of the Church 
as the Body of Christ, and that they 
can only truly function as priests in the 
Eucharist. I would teach them to re- 
alize what it means to confess, “I be- 
lieve in the Communion of Saints.” I 
would teach them the theology of the 
Divine Liturgy. I would tell them that 
the Holy Spirit has made me the stew- 
ard of the mysteries of God, and that 
I must celebrate the Eucharist at every 
morning service, or resign my office. 
I would teach the meaning of the Of- 
fering through an understanding of 
their Liturgy, and that there can only 
really be an Offering at the Eucharist, 
for here we identify ourselves with the 
showing forth of the death of Christ. I 
would lay great stress on evangelism 


and the continued priestly office, “‘show- 
ing forth the virtues of Him” of whom 
we learned in the Liturgy. (1 Pet. 2:9) 
In my adult classes for church mem- 
bership I would limit myself to the 
study of the Liturgy, for every Chris- 
tian dogma is contained in the Liturgy. 
At the same time, I would teach these 
new members how to worship. Finally, 
but not least, I would have a Christian 
parish school. There is no substitute for 
this. Of course, one would have to have 
the true philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation; that is, to train the child to be- 
come what it is through its Baptism, 
a priest and king unto God. I would al- 
ways love my people with the love of 
the Father, for this love will conquer 
all —B.v.S. 





Editorial Correspondence 


AN OPEN LETTER ON THE 
TEANECK CONFERENCE 


A Conference on Worship, sponsored 
by Valparaiso University, was held in 
Teaneck, New Jersey, at Fairleigh Dick- 
enson University, August 27-30, 1957. 
This conference was the result of com- 
bining the meetings of the Church Mu- 
sic Seminar and the Institute for Liturg- 
ical Studies. Both of these groups have 
had a long and distinguished separate 
existence but since both groups are by 
their very nature interested in the prob- 
lems and techniques of worship, it 
seemed only logical to combine them. 
For too long a time the church musician 
and the liturgical scholar have been go- 
ing separate ways toward the same goal 
and not always seeing eye-to-eye in mat- 
ters pertaining to worship. It was felt 
that members of each group could bene- 
fit from an exchange of ideas and 
points of view. There are those who 
have their doubts about the value of 


such a union. But it must be remem- 
bered that most marriages are beset with 
“adjustments” during the first year, the 
parties involved must get to know each 
other on more intimate terms—and 
this is not always an easy task. So it is 
with the amalgamation of these two 
groups of dedicated individuals. It is 
our hope that the union will be blessed 
and prove fruitful; peaceful co-existence 
is not enough! 

In this report on the conference I 
would like to take a personal point of 
view rather than merely objectively re- 
porting facts. The papers will be pub- 
lished and review copies distributed. A 
more complete analysis of the value and 
content of each essay may be given at a 
later date. 

It must be said that the conference 
was successful, even though the busi- 
ness manager informs me that we did 
not break even as far as expenses are 
concerned. Unfortunately, such under- 
takings require a great deal of money. 
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You might be interested in knowing 
that the total expenses for this Confer- 
ence were well over $3000.00. While 
the fees charged were the highest ever 
and while the attendance was the larg- 
est ever (over 200 total attendance), in- 
come did not equal expenditures and we 
feel very fortunate that President 
Kretzmann considers such a conference 
to be an important part of the work of 
Valparaiso University and is therefore 
happy to pick up the tab for the addi- 
tional monies needed. 

One of the most important statements 
regarding the conference was made by 
a highly regarded pioneer of the liturg- 
ical revival in this country. This rev- 
erend gentleman had absented himself 
from such gatherings for a great many 
years but decided to give this confer- 
ence a “try”, specifically because the 
name of Dr. Regin Prenter appeared as 
one of the essayists. The direction of 
the so-called “liturgical movement” in 
this country had bothered our friend 
considerably and his remarks, prior to 
the meeting, on the state of affairs, were 
not dripping with honey, to say the 
least. Paralleling the man who came to 
church to scoff and stayed to pray, our 
“condemner” remained to praise. To 
paraphrase his significant remark: Ev- 
ery liturgical movement goes through 
three cycles—first, the historical phase, 
where the chief interest is in scholarly 
research; secondly, the ceremonial 
phase, where the chief interest is cen- 
tered in the ritual of worship with all its 
liturgical appointments; and_ thirdly, 
the theological phase which is arrived 
at when the movement reaches matur- 
ity. (Now his important point.) 
“Thank God we have finally reached the 
third phase!’ To hear this was for me 
one of the high points of the entire 
conference. Those of you who have 
any association with the theologians in 
our Lutheran communion certainly have 
had the accusation flung at you that 
though the liturgical movement may 
“have something” it will amount to 
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very little in terms of the Church as a 
whole until we come to grips with the 


theological implications and issues rather | 


than being concerned merely with the 
techniques of worship and liturgical 
decorations. Granted that there have 
been exaggerations on both sides, it is 
most gratifying to feel that we have 
reached maturity, at least in the eyes of 
some people. 

Now to an important criticism of the 
conference voiced by a young clergy- 
man who was with us for the first time. 
This gentleman had become interested 
in the liturgical-sacramental life and was 
eager to know more about it and to ex- 
perience the fellowship of like-minded 
individuals. His comment, and he said 
he was speaking for a number of others 
in attendance, was that everybody 
seemed “so far ahead of him” that he 
didn’t know what they were talking 
about. Also, the services were “‘so dif- 
ferent’? that while he was most inter- 
ested he had no idea WHAT was go- 
ing on, much less WHY. This presents 
a very real problem to those of us in 
charge of planning conferences and in- 
stitutes dealing with worship. In a 
gathering of any size there are persons 
with varying interests and levels of un- 
derstanding. Do we aim the program 
at the most “advanced” individuals or 
do we keep repeating what many of us 
would consider basic material? I’m 
afraid we have too often forgotten the 
novice even to the extent of overlook- 
ing simple Christian charity, not to 
mention what may be considered mis- 
sionary opportunities. Due to circum- 
stances somewhat beyond our control, it 
also seemed necessary to have the serv- 
ices progress from High Mass to Low 
Mass; this was due chiefly to the 
Church calendar. The psychological im- 
pact upon persons not acquainted with 
the full ritual of the Lutheran Church 
was simply not good. This lack of con- 
cern for the minority, I understand, 
was evidenced also by our colleagues 
in the music division of the confer- 
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ence. On behalf of the committee for 
the conference, I would like to assure 
those good brethren who did not find 
what they were looking for in Teaneck 
that at future conferences we will try 
to arrange for discussion groups or 
workshop sessions which will deal with 
individual questions and problems. 


The services during the conference 
were provided by, and under the juris- 
diction of, the local parish of the Lu- 
theran Church—Missouri Synod, Grace 
Church, Teaneck. I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank the clergy, the 
Reverend Theodore Beiderwieden and 
the Reverend John Damm; the choir- 
master; the choir; the altar guild; the 
servers, and all others of the parish 
without whose help and devotion these 
very fine services would not have been 
possible. A frequently heard condem- 
nation of those connected with the li- 
turgical movement has been that the 
clergy involved simply cannot preach. 
The sermons preached by Pastors Weid- 
mann, Leucke, and Piepkorn provided 
an eloquent rebuttal to such a state- 
ment. 


A weakness of the conference which 
I observed and deplored was the lack 
of comment and discussion from the 
floor. There were three reasons for this, 
I believe. In the first place, the pro- 
gram was so tightly planned that time 
was at a premium. We perhaps tried 
to cram too much into each day. Sec- 
ondly, the large hall where most of the 
sessions were held was not physically 
conducive to discussion from the floor. 
And in the third place, it seemed that 
many of the men and women felt it 
was the courteous thing to remain si- 
lent; this may be socially correct but it 
is hardly a scholarly attitude. The plan- 
ning committee hopes to eliminate the 
first two difficulties in future confer- 
ences but the third one is up to each 
member of the conference to rectify. 

This report of the Conference on 
Worship has taken the form of an open 
letter dealing with just a few points 


which one observer considered import- 
ant. It is hoped that the papers pre- 
sented at the conference will be avail- 
able to the public sometime during the 
early spring of 1958. The real heart of 
the conference will then be open for 
investigation and evaluation. May Al- 
mighty God grant His continued bless- 
ing on all our endeavors and may all 
we do be directed to His glory and the 
furthering of His kingdom. 

Van C. Kussrow, Jr. 

Secretary, 

The Institute for Liturgical 

Studies. 


NEW SERVICE BOOK 


AND HYMNAL 
Chicago, Ill. 


“I will sing the Te Deum when the 
Service Book and Hymnal is in the 
hands of the congregations of the 
Church,” was the comment of one of 
the members of the Joint Commission 
on the Liturgy at the assembly for the 
introduction of the new book, held in 
Chicago on November 6 and 7, 1957. 
This expression was echoed by many 
of the 150 pastors and musicians who 
gathered in historic Immanuel Church 
(Augustana) to hear and learn the 
music of the Service and Offices. This 
meeting marked the beginning of a pro- 
gram of introduction of the book in 
the congregations of the Churches of 
the National Lutheran Council. 

Dr. Luther D. Reed, chairman of the 
Joint Commissions and professor emeri- 
tus of liturgics at Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, presented a lecture on the back- 
ground of the 12 year history of the 
work in preparing the book. Dr. E. E. 
Ryden, secretary of the Hymnal Com- 
mission and editor of the Lutheran 
Companion presented a paper on the 
hymnal section of the book. The Rev. 
Edward T. Horn III, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
discussed the contents of the Service 
Book and led in the presentation of the 
first musical setting of the Service. Dr. 
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Conrad Bergendoff, president of Aug- 
ustana College, Rock Island, Ill., pre- 
sented the second setting. Dr. Edgar S. 
Brown, director of the Department of 
Worship of the U.L.C.A., was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


The Service Book and Hymnal does 
present some changes from the present 
hymnals and service books used by the 
eight participating bodies which have 
cooperated in its preparation. It will 
replace five books now in use. There are 
a number of minor changes in the text 
of the Service, the most significant being 
the expanded form of the Kyrie, the re- 
arrangement of parts in the Offertory, 
and the addition of a Eucharistic 
ptayer. These changes are based on the 
sound scholarship and churchmanship 
that has characterized the entire work 
of the Joint Commissions — and they 
will be welcomed. 


The musical settings of the Service 
created the most interest at the Assem- 
bly. Both settings provide for intona- 
tion by the celebrant. The first setting is 
in “Anglican chant’ rather similar to 
the music of the present Common Serv- 
ice. One significant change is the re- 
placement of the older Cathedral point- 
ing by the more satisfactory Speech 
Rhythm pointing. This will call for ad- 
justment on the part of parishes using 
the present Common Service which de- 
site to adopt this musical setting, but it 
will be an improvement. 

The second setting, known as ‘‘Chor- 
ale” or “Continental chant” brings to 
the American Church much of the good 
music found in the Massbok of the 
Church of Sweden of 1942. The plain- 
song ancestry of this setting is very ap- 
parent. Several of the musical parts 
of both settings are identical, including 
the opening versicles, the Preface, the 
Doxology to the Our Father, and the 
Agnus Dei. 

It is a matter of regret that limita- 
tions of space caused the elimination of 
the third setting in plainsong, based on 
Missa Orbis Factor. However it was an- 
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nounced that this third setting will be 
published as a separate booklet, so our 
parishes will not be deprived of it if 
they really want to make use of it. It 
is to be hoped that many will! 


The program of introduction of the 


book will be carried out in area meet- | 


ings, which will be held early in 1958. 
These are planned as training sessions 
for pastors and choirs. No doubt many 
will attend these sessions fearful of any 
change, but it is hoped that the skep- 
tical will be willing to live with the 
new music of the Service long enough 
to let it become the vital breath of 
ptaise and thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty. This program of introduction 
will bring to the fore the worship life 
of the Church, and will give an un- 
usual opportunity for changes for the 
better in the worship habits of many. 

It is too bad that the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod was not will- 
ing to take part in the preparation and 
publication of this book. The action of 
those responsible for that body's de- 
cision not to participate has postponed 
for another generation the adding of a 
common book of worship to an already 
common heritage of Scripture, Creeds, 
and Confessions, in the Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Upon the publication of the Service 
Book and Hymnal, the Joint Commis- 
sions on the Liturgy and Hymnal will 
become a permanent commission. Un- 
der its guidance several other publica- 
tions will be issued, including the Altar 
Book, Occasional Services, the Text Edi- 
tion, Lectionaries in both the R.S.V. 
and A.V., the third setting of the Serv- 
ice, a Manual on the Liturgy, and a 
Handbook to the Hymnal. It is hoped 
that these auxiliary publications will 
soon follow the publication of the main 
book on February 1, 1958. 

All who attended the national assem- 
bly in Chicago recognized that the pub- 
lication of the Service Book and Hym- 
nal is a milestone in American Lutheran 
history. For some this is a milestone that 
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we should have reached long ago, and 
for others it is one we may not be quite 
ready for, but for all there was the 
recognition that this book will become 
a significant factor in Lutheran unity in 
America. Regrets may be felt by some 
at the loss of hymns and liturgical ma- 
terial long familiar, but Dr. E. E. Ryden 


voiced the feelings of all when he said, 
“Doubtless we have all lost some things 
we have loved, but we have gained in- 
finitely more.” 


—G. Philip Engdabl 


Pastor, St. Michael’s Church 
Sun Valley, Calif. 
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Notes and News 


REFORMATION FESTIVAL 
IN CHICAGO 


Once again the Lutheran Council of 
the University of Chicago has pioneered 
in liturgical research in its presentation 
of the 12th annual Reformation Ves- 
pers at Rockefeller Memorial Chapel 
on the university campus. The order of 
service used was adapted from the Or- 
der of Evening Service, or Vespers, sug- 
gested by Dr. Martin Luther to the Of- 
ficial Visitors of the Electorate of 
Saxony, and incorporated by them in 
the Instruction of the Visitors to the 
Ministers in the Electorate of Saxony 
(Wittenberg, 1528). 

The Reformer’s instructions, as trans- 
lated from the Weimar edition of his 
works (XXVI, 230, 11. 17-25) read as 
follows: “In the evening service it 
would be fitting to sing three Vesper- 
Psalms in Latin, not in the language 
of the country, for the sake of the 
schools, in order that they might culti- 
vate the Latin. Then the Antiphons, 
Anthems, and Responses. Then might 
be read a Lection, in the language of the 
country, from the First Book of Moses, 
from the Book of Judges, from the 
Book of Kings. After the Lection it 
shall be ordained to pray an Our 
Father. Then one might sing the Mag- 
nificat or the Te Deum Laudamus ot 
the Benedictus or Ouicunque Vult Sal- 
vus Esse (i.e., the Athanasian Creed) 
or prayers in order that the young peo- 


ple, too, stay with Holy Writ. Then 
the whole congregation might sing a 
song in the language of country, and, 
in conclusion might the minister read 
the Collect.” 

With some adaptations, the sugges- 
tions of Luther were followed, includ- 
ing a part of the office sung in Latin. 
The senior choir of Concordia Teachers’ 
College, River Forest, Ill, under 
Thomas Gieschen, provided the music. 
Organist was Eiji Hashimoto, graduate 
student in musicology at the University 
of Chicago. Pastors Martin Marty, 
Richard Scheimann, and Martin Graeb- 
ner were, respectively, preacher, off- 
ciant, and master of ceremonies. 


ADVENT RETREAT IN ST. PAUL 


On Friday and Saturday, Dec. 6 and 
7, 1957, a group of 45 pastors, seminary 
professors and seminarians, represent- 
ing six Lutheran synods, the Church of 
Sweden and the Church of Wiirttem- 
berg (Germany), gathered at Gloria 
Dei Church in St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
an Advent Liturgical Retreat. The pur- 
pose of the retreat was to foster a more 
genuine appreciation of the liturgical 
heritage of the Lutheran Church. 

One feature of the event was the use 
of the new Service with Holy Commu- 
nion, using the second musical setting. 
The celebrant at this Service was the 
Rev. Dr. Clifford Ansgar Nelson 
(Aug.), who also served as retreat- 
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master. He wore a chasuble presented 
to him by a pastor in the Church of 
Sweden, and he was assisted at the altar 
by the Rev. Ralph R. Van Loon (Aug.) 
of Concordia Church, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, who functioned as server. The 
Rev. Dr. A. C. M. Ahlen (ULCA), 
Professor of Philosophy at Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Minneapolis, was the preacher. The 
new office of Vespers and the service 
of Compline also guided the men as 
they worshipped together. 

In addition to the worship and devo- 
tional aspects of the retreat, there were 
two papers. ““Luther’s Concept of the 
Liturgy” was presented by the Rev. Dr. 
Gunnar Hillerdal (Church of Sweden) 
of the University of Lund, Sweden. Dr. 
Hillerdal is visiting Professor of 
Church History and Systematic Theol- 
ogy at Northwestern Seminary. A sec- 
ond main paper, entitled “The Psy- 
chological Significance of Liturgy”, was 
given by the Rev. Dr. David Belgum 
(ULCA), Associate Professor of Pas- 
toral Theology at Northwestern Sem- 
inary. The diversified program also in- 
cluded a discussion on introducing the 
congregation to unfamiliar liturgical 
practices, which was led by Pastor Reu- 
ben W. Langhans (Mo.) of the Church 
of the Redeemer, St. Paul. The papers 
and discussions elicited a good deal of 
spirited debate. ‘The Chanters’” of St. 
Paul Seminary gave the group a demon- 
stration of Gregorian Chant with the 
Missa Orbis Factor, upon which por- 
tions of the new Lutheran liturgical 
music is based. 

Liturgical retreats are not common 
in the upper Mid-West. Only one other 
retreat has been held, during Lent, 
1957. This does not mean, however, 
that there is a lack of appreciation for 
the liturgical heritage of the Lutheran 
Church. On the contrary, the Advent 
Retreat affirmed the conviction of some 
that there is a growing interest in the 
worship life of the Church in this sec- 
tion of the country. To be sure there 
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were probably as many different con- 
ceptions of the Liturgical Movement as 
there were men in attendance. How- 
ever, an inter-synodical retreat of this 
kind makes possible an exchange of 
viewpoints which, when done in a true 


Christian spirit, can only result in af 


better understanding among all those 
concerned. It was good that there could 
be a Liturgical Retreat in the Twin 
Cities, and it is the hope of many that 
retreats of this kind will be an annual 
or bi-annual affair. 

—John Novotney 


THE EASTER VIGIL 


A reprint from the Easter, 1957 
issue of UNA SANCTA entitled ‘“The 
Easter Vigil for Use in Evangzelical 
Lutheran Churches’’ is still available in 
quantity from UNA SANCTA PRESS, 
246 Fifth St., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Prices are as follows: 1-9 copies, 20 
cents each; 10-99 copies, 15 cents each; 
100 or more copies, 10 cents each. Please 
send your orders as soon as possible. 


ABOUT POSTAL 
ZONE NUMBERS 


In the larger cities, the Post Office 
has assigned zone numbers to addresses, 
to facilitate the speedy and accurate sort- 
ing of mail. 

If your city has zone numbers, please 
be sure to use the correct zone in your 
address, especially when sending in your 
subscription renewal. 

Check your address now on the en- 
velope in which you received this issue 
of UNA SANCTA. If it does not have 
a zone number and your city is zoned, 
please report the zone number to our 
circulation department. According to 
Postal authorities, your address is not 
complete without it. 

If you move, please send both the old 
and new addresses when notifying us 
so we can make the change correctly. 
Again, please include the zone number 
if you have moved to a city using zones. 
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